


THE INQUISITOR. 





** To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
“ And sweeten all the toils of human life.”—Tuomson. 















ac’d made, soon closed his eyes in a short 
and disturbed slumber. : 


Every sentence uttered by Mr. Dan- 










SOPHIA, 


[ CONTINUED. ] 





1, & . : ane ton conveyed a reproach to the heart of 

Sop, 260 pe ewes hee a" ents, |his daughter, who felt conscious that she 
S. Sears se ar ow ort we © P&-lhad broken every injunction. Anxious- 
his © reset. She Unset to cay Coe wn lv she sate by his bedside, watching 


; mons, and as she h urried through the every breath, and fearing that each one 
a Soe een Setter ant Se would be the last. Thus employed, she 

: ; _, {passed the day, and, in her solicitude 

ood |“ Alas! my child,” said he, raising |for her father, the masquerade was com- 


nets ff his languid eyes to the face of his weep-|)Jetely forgotten till the following morn- 
80 Ging daughter, “ I must leave you in aling, when she recollected it; and shud- 
do World full of snares and dangers, butidered as she thought of the dangers 
ne- Providence will, I hope, watch over and} which she had so providentially escaped. 
380 jpreserve my Sophia. Be prudent, my! Mr, Danton was now judged to be 
ear girl; let not the tinselled glare of|gomewhat better, and in the course of 
».so lolly and dissipation deceive you. Never 


; . a week the physicians pronounced him 
,? . . . . ; 
lly." Bwith any one. Be very particular in the 


; . from the nature of his illness, which was 
choice of your friends, Always let your 


I'lin consequence of the wound he had re- 
s to jmother possess your confidence; for in|ceived at Gibraltar, and which had not 
ado- Bher you will find a sincere and experi- 


; , , been properly treated at. first, they 
enced friend. My dear girl, think ofmy|could not flatter him with the hope of 
—— advice when [am no more: and ma 


ES . Yiimore than a valetudinary existence...... 
HE Who is the protector of the fatherless"Thus circumstanced, he could not bear 


and the widow, bless and preserve MY/to part with Sophia: unable to leave his 
child. I am very faint—l can say nolroom, he found her company a great 
edat More now.” source of comfort; for, as they let their 
snut This was delivered in short and dis-|house furnished, Mrs. Danton was so 
Wal- jointed sentences, and the weary speak-||much engaged in unavoidable domestic 
tr, exhausted by the exertion he hadjduties, that she could not pay the atten- 
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$4 ‘THE INQUISITOR. 


tions to her husband she wished; and 
had he net had the company of Sophia, 
he must have passed many of his hours 
in solitude: this reason, together with 
an idea which he could not banish, that 
that he should not live many months, 
induced him to keep his daughter at 
home. 

Sophia sincerely rejoiced at this de- 
termination of her parents, as it was the 
means of rescuing her from the persecu- 
tions of colonel Dorrington, from whom 

she hoped she had now escaped for ever. 
she pi assed the greatest part of her time 
in veading to her father: the small par- 
ty was occasionally increased by thellc 
presence of colonel Dangerfield, their 
lodger. 

When first Sophia saw this gentle- 
man, she could not forbear drawing a 
‘omparison between him and colonel 
Dorrington; he appeared nearly the 
same age, equally handsome, his per- 
son elegantly formed, and his air neble 
and commanding; his rank in the army 
was the same, yet with so many’ cir- 
cumstances alike, he was completely a 
different character. The fire of his fine 
dark eyes was#empered with a mildness 
that penetrated the souls benevolence 
seemed the spring of every action; cou- 
rage was a trait in his character, of 
which his face gave an evident proof, 
having on one cheek a scar, the effect 
of a stroke of a sabre, which he had 
received in an»engagement in India. 
His conversation was entertaining and 
instructive, though not so florid as that 
oF Dorrington. 

The more Sophia reflected on the 
conduct of celonel Dartzerfield, and that 
of colonel Dorrington, the more the lat-|) 
ter sunk in her esteem; the emotion of 
dislike with which he at first inspired 
her, and which she had never been able 
to conquer, Was now converted into ab- 
horrence. ‘The dangers to which she 
had been exposed, presented themselves 
in the most forcible point of view, and 
she gratetully thanked that Providence 


The winter glided away impercepti. 
Ibly, and Sophia, who had now a grea 
deal of time at her own disposal, with 
much pleasure resumed many of her 
school studies, and soon made great pro- 
gress in music, drawing, and the belles 
lettres; her ideas ane her conv ersation | 
insensibly refined; the conversation of 
her father and colonel Dangerfield was 
replete with information, and presented 
to the awakening mind of Sophia, ob.- 
jects and ideas to which she had before 
been a stranger. 

Colonel Dangerfield had originally 
taken apartments at Mr. Danton’s, from 
casually seeing a bill up for lodgings 
as he passed: interested from the cir- 
cumstance of Mr. Danton being a bro- 
ther officer and wounded, he had de 
layed taking a house, and still continued 
a lodger; for as he paid for every thing 
liberally, he knew that his remoy al ‘8 
would be a considerable loss to the fami- 4 
ly, and unwilling to distress any one, | 
he continued with them frgm the most | 
benevolent motives. 
When first the colonel saw Sophia, 
her beauty excited his attention, and her 
grief his sympathy; as he became fur- 
ther acquainted with her, he beheld with | 
pity the neglected state of her mind, and” 
considering himself the friend of her 
father, he would sometimes, with a de-_ 
licacy peculiar to himself, recommend 
such studies as he thought would tend | 
to her improvement. 
Sophia, who was now become con- 9! 
scious of her deficiency in point of edu- ; 
cation, listened with attention, and fol- § 
lowed his advice with alacrity. Pleased 
with her ready compliance, he would Hy 
sometimes devote hours to her instruc: th 
tion; and as he witnessed her daily im- jth 
provement, she appeared to him a beau 9th 
tiful creature, to whom he had given a Gee 
soul which had before been wanting.«« 9) 
Passionately fond of music, he would 
often listen for hours, while Sophia play: 
ed on an old spinnet that had long tain 23 gS! 
a piece of lumber in the attics; when als ae 
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which hae interposed, and in all proba- 
bility saved her trom destruction, } 





ter some time, as a mark of his app re 
bation of her diligence in ine variees 
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pti studies he had recommended, he pre- 











real sented her with a new piano forte, by 
vith® one of the best makers, and engaged a 
her music master to give her lessons three 
pro-F times a week. ‘Thus assisted, Sophia 
les, | made a rapid progress in music, and 
tion) melted the heart of her benefactor into 
1of § asofter passion than he had ever thought 
was @ of entertaining for her. 
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‘om [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20. ] 

ngs Diodorus Siculus describes three spe- 
cir- §cies of dwarf nations, the Fish Eaters, 
bro- the Znsensibles, and the Wood Eaters..... 
de @'Vhe first lived near the strait which! 
ued Bioins the Indian ocean to the Red sea, 
ing @or Arabian gulf, on the Asiatic side. 
oval “They went naked, and lived entirely by 
umi- fishing, which they practised without 
one, “any art, other than that of making 
nost |gnounds of stones to prevent the fish, 





vhich had come with the full tide into 









hia, Bie gullies upon that coast, from going 
her Mout again with the ebb tide, and then 
fur- @eatching them in those ponds as ina 
with @met. In this way they employed them- 





and | 





selves for four days; on the fifth day 
hey all set out for the upper country, 
here there were springs of fresh wa- 
‘eter, of which they drank, after having 
Featen plentifully of fish. This journey, 
Says Diodorus, they performed like a 
rerd of cattle, uttering loud, but inar- 
iculate cries. After drinking so that 
hey could scarcely walk, they return- 
ped to their habitations upon the coast, 

















ould Mgend there passed a whoie day, lying upon 
ruc: he ground, incapable of doing any 
hing, and hardly able to breathe 






hrough fullness; after which, they re- 
urned to their occupation of fishing; and 
his was.the round of their life. 

The JInsensibles, Diodorus says, were 
Pbout three feet high: they had not the) 
se of speech, but made signs, like the 
eaf and dumb, with their heads and 
ands... They lived promiscuously with 
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dwaris, 
limes. 


| 


which, he says, catch fish in the same 
manner that these men did, who were 
also of the race of fish-eaters; and he 
adds, that they lived with those other 
animals, and with one another, with 
good faith, and in peace and concord. 
The most extraordinary circumstance 
that he tells respecting them is, that they 
never used water, nor any kind of Ii. 
quid, not having so much as an idea ot 
that sort of nourishment. 

The Wood Eaters inhabited that part 
lof Ethiopia which is above Egypt. ‘They 
were generally about three and an half 
feet high. They lived in the woods, eat- 
ing the fruits of the trees, or when they 
could not get these, chewing the tender 
shoots and young branches, as cattle do. 
They were very nimble, and could leap 
with amazing agility from one branch 
to another. Their bodies were so light, 
that when they fell, they received but 
little hurt. 


Several respectable modern authors 
confirm the relations ef Diadorus. M. 
la Condamine relates, that he met, on 
the banks of the river Amazon, with a 
nation of dwarfs, who had no articulate 
language, but who uitered a croaking 
noise, like bull-frogs, and which appear- 
ed to him to be made by drawing in the 
breath. 

Les Africanus speaks of a nation of 
pigmics who lived not far distant from 
the source of the river Niger, who were 
without religion or government. 
Graves, containing the skeletons of 
dwarts, have been found in various parts 
of Europe. In M‘Nair’s History of Glas- 
gow, mention is made of a number of 
skeletons being found close to the old 
Cathedral, the largest of which did not 








exceed three feet nine inches, and which 


had the appearance of being the bones 


of persons of mature age. 


In the isle of Java, called St. Columb- 


kil], skeletons, evidently the bones of 


have been found at. varieus 


To these accounts of dwarf nations, 














ther animals, particularly with seals, 
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we might add the Esquimaux, whose 
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$6 THE INQUISITOK. 


existence and stature are placed beyond] 
the possibility of a doubt; but we have 
already trespassed longer than we in- 
tended on the patience of our readers. 


THE FEMALE SEX. 


The benevolent Author of the Universe, 
consulting only the“happiness of his crea- 
tures, has appointed various means to pro- 
moie the sweet union of love. Probably for 
this reason alone, he constituted a difference 
of sexes. And what has he not done fer the 
female of our own species, to make her 
amiable in our eyes? 


All the soft and winning graces, the 
sweet smiles of winning beauty, the obedi- 
ent blush of modesty, the charming fears 
of dependent weakness, and the tender ap- 
prehensions of the feeling heart, are for 
this purpose appropriated to that lovely 
sex. By what fine proportions, what nicely 
moulded features, what expressive eyes, 
what delicate complexions, are many of 
them distinguished! Many of them, whose 
beauty is their least praise; for theirs mf 








a 





the finer ornaments of the mind, sense em- 
bellished and humanised by an habitual 
softness of manners, and knowledge col- 
lected from the 'abours of the muses...... 
Theirs is the practice of every moral and 
social duty. All the virtues that are found- 
ed in the sensibility of the heart are emi- 
nently theirs. Pity, the attribute of angels, 
and friendship, the balm of life, delight to 
dwell in thejfemale breast. What a forlorn, 
weat a savage creature would man be with- 
out the meliorating offices of the gentle 
sex! How much are his mind and manners 
refined by the delicate passion of love! Is 
it not for the fair object of his affections, 








that he cultivates all the embellishing and 
elegant graces? Does he not imitate her 
polished manners; and acquire, as it were 
by sympathy, her tender and delicate sen- 
timents? After the endearing union of their 
loves and interests, when mutual confi- 
dence has removed every apprehension,what 
are the pleasures he may not enjoy? How 
are his cares softened, his prospects bright- 
ened, his delights enhanced by communi- 
cation! How ungrateful, then, should he 
reproach that sex, from which he derives 








The following stazas was written seven» § 
years since, by a young man of uncommon ee 
nius and extensive acquirements, and were ep. 
closed in a letter to a friend, the companion of 
his childhood and studies. The author, who 
| might have been one of the lights and ornament, 
of the age, isnow no more—his hand, which was 
open as day to melting charity, is closed forever. 
and his heart, that once beat with the rantures 
of love and friendship, is cold as the clod of the 
valley: but his memory is still dear to those who 
knew and appreciated his worth. 
from oblivion this little effusion of sensibility and 
genius, is the tribute which I would offer. In the 
letter enclosing the lines, he says—- My rose bush 
is not a fictitious one; it has bloomed while my- 
self was gay, careless and happy; while I thought 
the world a garden of unfading sweets; it has 
seen my joys and my sorrows, and is connected 
with many pleasing and painful recollections. 


THE DYING ROSE BUSH. 


Sweet bush! and is thy verdure fled! 
Are all thy lovely blossoms dead, 
And all the sweets they wont to shed 
Dispers’d in air? 
Dry is thy stock, with scarce a leaf, 
The few that are, betray thy grief, 
And show thy life will be but brief; 
’Tis now despair. 
’Tis not the winter’s frosty reign, 
That bids thee fade to bloom again; 
To greet gay spring’s returning train; 
More fresh and fair. 
No! ’tis the withering stroke of death: 
And thou no more shall grace the heath, 
Nor spring inhale thy balmy breath, 
Nor zephyrs bear! 
In childhood, oft beneath thy shade, 
As with thy gather’d flowers I play’d; 
The humming-birds above my head 
Disported here. 
And often in youth’s fervent hour, 
While owning love’s extatic power, 
1 hied at dawn to pluck thy flower, 
And give my fair. 


Yes, wither’d bush! thy flower hath press’d 


My lovely Charlotte’s snowy breast, 
Ard by the ruby lips been kiss’d 

Of Charlotte dear. 
But thou hast lost thy damask plume, 
The willow shades my Charlotte’s tom), 
And Heaven hath called her to bloom 

In bliss fore’er. 
yet tho’ on earth no trace be shown 
Of Charlotte’s beauties or thy own, 
Shall memory till life is fown, 

Your image bear. 
And when I see a beauteous maid, 
In heavenly charms like her’s array’d, 
Or view fair spring in roses clad, 

Joyous appear, 
Fond fancy, in its rapid flight, 
Will call up Charlotte’s image bright, 
And seek thy consecrated scite, 

And linger here. 
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